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This letter, Murchison says, was lost in one or other of
the Departments into whose hands it came, so that when
it was required to be printed, in obedience to an order of the
House of Commons, a copy of it had to be obtained from
the letter-book of the Survey Office. Such treatment of it
did not indicate that it had had much weight, so that he could
hardly be surprised shortly afterwards to find himself and
all his establishment transferred bodily to the custody of the
Science and Art Department of the Privy Council. He
continued up to the last to lament the change. It led, he
thought, to one of the very evils he had predicted, inasmuch
as it placed him and all his Professors practically under the
supervision of men who had no knowledge of, and probably
as little interest in, scientific progress. But the change was,
after all, more apparent than real, and probably his strong
objection to it was in good measure personal. Previously the
Director-General of the Geological Survey had reported direct
to a Minister of State, now he would have to conduct hia
communications through Mr. Henry Cole.

Over and above the ordinary and daily routine belonging
to such an office, the position of Director-General of the
Geological Survey necessarily involved an accession of those
incidental duties and interruptions which every man in a
public position must expect, and which, as they often con-
sume much valuable time, demand the exercise of no small
portion of good temper. Without attending to the chrono-
logical order of the incidents, let us gather from his letters
as characteristic a picture as may be obtainable of the hetero-
geneous nature of these various occupations.

JTrequent communications of an official kind passed be-
tween the "Foreign and Colonial Offices and the Jermynof Great Britain."Director-General, and appointed in April 1867, PSir Henry James and Professor Nicol, as will be
